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INTRODUCTION 


Sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace,  once  seldomly 
acknowledged,  is  now  more  ooenly  confronted  and  remedied.  The 
oassage  of  laws  and  a  series  of  legal  decisions  have  clarified 
employees'  rights  and  employers'  responsibilities. 

In  the  past,  behavior  that  intimidated  and  interfered  with  a 
person's  ability  to  work  was  rarely  questioned:  now  there  is  legal 
redress  for  victims  of  sexual  harassment.  Similarly,  employers  were 
once  rarely  held  responsible  for  the  sexually  harassing  behavior  of 
their  employees:  today,  employers  know  that  they  can  be  held  liable 
for  the  actions  of  their  staff  and  have  developed  policies  and 
grievance  procedures  to  swiftly  address  the  problem. 

The  Governor's  Office  on  Women's  Issues  has  developed  this 
resource  guide  to  assist  employees  and  employers.  This  guide,  to  be 
followed  by  a  guide  on  sexual  harassment  in  the  educational  setting, 
outlines  what  constitutes  sexual  harassment,  suggests  steps  for 
employees  and  guidelines  for  employers,  and  lists  resources. 
Guidelines  and  model  procedures  are  offered  to  assist  employers  in 
creating  a  workplace  free  of  sexual  harassment.  Under  Massachusetts 
and  federal  law,  this  is  every   employee's  right. 


The  information  in  this  guide  is  intended  to  assist 
individuals  and  should  not  be  construed  as  legal  advice. 


A.  WHAT  IS  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT? 


Sexual  harassment  is  an  abuse  of  power  used  to  demean  a 
woman*  and  to  discount  her  work  capabilities.  Sexual  harassment  is 
illegal.  Under  Massachusetts  General  Law,  Chapter  151B,  Section 
4(1)  and  section  16A,  sexual  harassment  is  a  form  of  sex 
discrimination.  "Sexual  harassment"  includes 

"sexual  advances,  requests  for  sexual  favors,  and  other 
physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature  when 

(a)  submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  advances,  requests  or 
conduct  is  made  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  a  term  or 
condition  of  employment  or  as  a  basis  for  employment  decision; 

(b)  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  interfering 
with  work  performance;  or 

(c)  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  creating  an 
intimidating,  hostile,  humiliating,  or  sexually  offensive 
work  environment. " 


Sexual  harassment  takes  many  forms  and  has  a  different  impact 
upon  each  person.  Common  reactions  of  sexual  harassment  targets 
include:  guilt,  self-blame,  anger,  frustration,  denial,  decreased 
self-esteem  and  a  loss  of  self-confidence. 

Many  who  are  sexually  harassed  experience  physical  and 
psychological  effects  of  harassment,  and  the  stress  may  affect  their 
work  habits  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work.  For  instance,  a  victim 
may  take  more  sick  time  to  avoid  the  harasser  or  because  she  has 
developed  backaches,  ulcers,  or  migraine  headaches.  Many  victims 
become  depressed  and  introspective,  and  may  have  difficulties  with 
their  personal  lives. 

Sexual  harassment  is  not  invited  and  is  never   an  expression 
of  genuine  affection.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  attention  is 
unwanted  whereas  flirting  is  a  mutual  exchange  enjoyed  by  both 
people.  As  sexual  harassment  can  be  very   subtle,  a  victim  may  not 
perceive  certain  disturbing  behavior  as  sexual  harassment. 


*The  use  of  the  feminine  and  the  masculine  throughout  the  text  are 
meant  interchangeably.  The  person  being  harassed  and  the  harasser 
can  be  of  either  sex,  although  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
instances  involve  a  woman  being  harassed  by  a  man. 


Examples  of  sexual  harassment  include: 


o 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


whistl ing 

leering 

embracinq  (unsolicited) 

comments  about  her/his  body 

pinching 

using  intimate  languaqe:  "honey, 

sweetheart,  darling,  dear" 

obscene  jokes 


o  kissing  (unsolicited) 
o  suggestive  or  repeated 

invitations 
o  touching,  pulling 

clothing 
o  assault 
o  offensive  pictures 


A  person  engaging  in  the  above  conduct  may  not  think  that  the 
behavior  is  sexual  harassment.  However,  sexual  harassment  is  not  defined 
by  the  harasser  -  harassment  is  defined  by  the  target. 

The  following  guidelines  may  be  helpful  in  determining  whether 
certain  behavior  constitutes  sexual  harassment.  When  evaluatinq  whether 
actions  may  constitute  sexual  harassment,  the  following  questions  should 
be  asked: 


o 


o 

0 


Would  the  person  make  the  same  statement  (or  action)  if  his/her 

boss  were  standing  within  earshot? 

Would  the  person  like  to  see  the  comment  published  on  the  front 

oage  of  the  newspaper?  (It  could  happen). 

Why  does  the  person  need  to  say  or  do  it? 

What  business  of  the  organization  is  furthered?* 


Sexual  harassment  has  effects  on  the  victim,  the  harasser,  and  to 

the  organization.  Victims  experience  decreased  job  satisfaction  and  they 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  do  their  job  effectively.  The  public 
perception  of  the  organization  may  be  affected  if  the  sexual  harassment 
incidences  become  known  outside  of  the  office. 

Sexual  harassment  costs  organizations  money.  Costs  are  incurred  in 
at  least  four  ways: 

"I.  Productivity  is  reduced  as  employees  spend  time  and  energy  initiating 

or  respondinq  to  sexual  harassment  -  that  translates  to  time  away  from 

work. 

?..     Morale  of  both  victims  and  observers  can  be  severely  damaged. 

3.  Job  turnover  increases  as  victims  often  leave  a  job  to  avoid 
harassing  behavior. 

4.  Legal  costs  and  court  settlement  costs. 


*From  "Recocmizing  Sexual  Harassment"  by  Kenneth  C.  Cooper,  Ph.D., 
Management  Review,   August  1985,  pp.  54-56. 


B.     WHO  IS  HARASSED?  WHO  ARE  THE  HARASSERS? 
Who  is  Harassed? 

Women  comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of  sexual  harassment 
victims.  Occasionally,  women  harass  men  or  other  women,  and  men  harass 
other  men.   However,  anyone  who  is  the  target  of  sexual  harassment  may 
experience  the  guilt,  anger  and  fear  that  victims  express. 

The  first  major  survey  on  sexual  harassment  was  conducted  by 
Redbook  magazine  in  1976.  The  results  indicated  that  sexual  harassment 
is  not  an  isolated  problem.  Of  the  9,000  women  who  responded: 

o     90%  felt  that  sexual  harassment  was  a  problem 

o     72%  had  experienced  sexual  harassment  at  their  workplace 

o     52%  were  fired  or  had  quit  because  of  sexual  harassment 

A  1980  survey  of  20,000  federal  employees  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  revealed  that  42%  of  the  women  and  15%  of 
the  men  had  been  sexually  harassed.  The  survey  was  repeated  in  1987,  and 
the  results  were  nearly  identical:  42%  of  the  women  and  14%  of  the  men 
reported  that  they  had  experienced  some  form  of  uninvited  and  unwanted 
sexual  attention.* 

Women  of  all  ages,  races,  and  economic  backgrounds  can  be  victims 
of  sexual  harassment.  Employees  as  diverse  as  construction  workers, 
lawyers,  managers  and  secretaries  have  all  reported  sexual  harassment. 
Often,  those  who  rely  most  upon  their  income  are  the  targets  of  sexual 
harassment,  as  they  are  perceived  to  be  (and  often  are)  particularly 
vulnerable.  As  sexual  harassment  is  an  abuse  of  power,  the  victim  is 
singled  out  as  the  target  of  the  harasser's  need  to  control. 

Many  feel  that  their  need  for  economic  security  and  survival 
necessitates  "putting  up  with"  the  harassment.  Often,  women  feel 
uncomfortable  talking  about  sexual  harassment,  and  may  feel  threatened  or 
intimidated  by  the  harasser.  Consequently,  it  can  be  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  confront  the  harasser.  Some  women  have  expressed  tensions  in 
their  personal  relationships  when  they  have  discussed  the  harassment  with 
a  partner.  Common  responses  from  a  partner  include:  "What  did  you  do  to 
provoke  the  behavior?";  or  "Did  you  dress  in  a  provocative  manner  to 

encourage  the  behavior?"  These  responses  often  increase  the  guilt  and 
self-blame  that  many  victims  experience. 


*  From  "Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Federal  Government:  An  Update"  ,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  June  1988 


Who  are  the  Harassers? 

While  women  have  always  worked  outside  of  the  home,  particularly 
low-income  women  and  women  of  color,  the  percentages  of  working  women 
have  continually  been  increasing.  Women  are  competing  with  men  for  jobs, 
and  many  men  feel  that  their  traditional  role  as  "provider"  is  being 
threatened.  Sexual  harassment  is  one  reaction  to  this  insecurity  and 
tension. 

Supervisors,  co-workers,  customers  and  vendors  have  been  found  to 
be  sexual  harassers.  Discussions  with  harassers  have  shown  that  some 
have  harassed  women  in  the  past,  and  that  they  frequently  harass  more 
than  one  woman  at  the  same  time.  Unless  the  victim  tells  the  harasser  to 
stop  and/or  the  harasser1 s  supervisor  takes  appropriate  steps  to  stop  the 
situation,  sexual  harassment  is  likely  to  continue  for  an  extended  oeriod 
of  time. 

While  the  majority  of  harassers  are  men,  all  harassers  are  in  a 
position  of  power  or  believe  that  they  are  more  powerful  than  the 

victim.  Reasons  given  by  harassers  to  explain  their  behavior  include: 

o     feel  inn  threatened  by  the  target  (  e.g.  the  target  is  advancing  in 

the  company) 
o     feeling  pressure  from  their  supervisor  and  consequently  wanting  to 

exert  power  by  controlling  someone  else 
o     experiencing  a  difficult  relationship  and  questioning  their 

ability  to  interact  intimately  (  in  these  instances,  the  behavior 

is  intended  by  the  harasser  to  be  complementary  rather  than  what 

it  is  -  harassment) 
o     personally  disliking  the  victim 
o     believing  that  the  behavior/  comments  were  "just  jokes" 


Occasionally,  sexual  harassment  may  be  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
insensitivity.  Harassment  at  the  workplace  that  had  not  been  questioned 
in  the  past  is  now  considered  unacceptable  by  employees  and  subject  to 
legal  guidelines.  Ignorance  does  not  excuse  a  person's  behavior.  Public 
education  on  what  constitutes  sexual  harassment  and  the  effects  upon 
victims  may  cause  the  behavior  to  stop. 


C.     WHAT  TO  DO  IF  YOU  ARE  BEING  SEXUALLY  HARASSED 

Because  sexual  harassment  is  often  an  emotional  and  complicated 
experience,  victims  often  do  not  know  where  or  who  to  turn  to  for 
assistance.  Many  targets  of  sexual  harassment  feel  confused,  guilty,  and 
helpless. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  for  a  target  of  sexual  harassment 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
person  in  the  workplace  as  soon  as  possible.  By  notifying  the  sexual 
harassment  officer,  you  have  initiated  the  proper  procedure  and  you  have 
put  the  employer  on  notice  that  the  situation  is  occuring  and  that  it 
must  be  resolved. 

While  the  proper  administrative  channels  are  crucial  to  the 
successful  resolution  of  the  situation,  it  is  also  important  for  victims 

to  confront  the  harasser  to  relay  disapproval  of  the  behavior  (note:  this 
is  not  legally  necessary).  By  expressing  your  reaction  to  the  incident 

at  the  outset,  you  are  not  only  attempting  to  educate  the  harasser  but 
you  are  also  empowering  yourself.  This  is  often  very   difficult,  as  the 

victim  may  feel  frightened,  angry,  vulnerable,  and  may  fear  retaliation. 
Targets  of  sexual  harassment  may  try  to  ignore  the  behavior  in  the  hopes 

that  the  harassment  will  stop.  This  rarely  happens. 

In  some  instances,  a  verbal  request  for  the  harassment  to  stop  may 
resolve  the  situation.  Frequently,  managerial  intervention  is 

necessary.  Targets  of  sexual  harassment  should  educate  themselves  on  the 
company's  policy  and  grievance  procedure. 

The  following  guidelines  reflect  common  procedures  for  bringing  a 
sexual  harassment  complaint.  If  your  workplace  does  not  have  a  grievance 
procedure  in  place,  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  personnel 
department. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


1.  TALK  TO  THE  HARASSER 

o   At  the  outset,  clearly  and  firmly  tell  the  harasser  that  his 
behavior  is  offensive  and  inappropriate  and  creates  an 
intimidating  work  environment  for  you.  Stress  that  you  are  not 
interested  in  his  suggestions,  and  that  you  want  the  behavior  to 
stop  immediately. 

o   Label  the  harasser' s  behavior  as  it  happens.  Sometimes,  a 
harasser  may  say  that  the  woman  did  not  tell  him  he  was  doing 
anything  wrong.  You  need  to  firmly  say,  "That's  harassment  and  it 
is  interfering  with  my  work." 

o   Let  the  harasser  know  that  you  will  take  further  action  if  the 
behavior  does  not  stop. 

2.  RECORD  THE  INCIDENT 

o   Document  the  incident  as  precisely  as  possible.  Include  names, 
times,  location,  and  any  specific  phrases.  It  is  important  to 

note  whether  there  were  any  witnessess. 

o   Describe  any  physical  or  emotional  reactions  you  had  to  the 
incident. 

o   Maintain  this  information  on  your  own  paper,  separate  from  a 
personal  journal.  Keep  the  record  at  your  home. 

o   If  you  cannot  speak  to  the  harasser,  you  can  write  a  letter  and 
hand  it  to  him  personally  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 

o   If  you  have  spoken  to  the  harasser,  write  a  memo  summarizing  your 
conversation.  Hand-deliver  the  memo  in  the  presence  of  a  witness, 

0   MAINTAIN  ORIGINALS  OF  ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  -  DISTRIBUTE  COPIES  ONLY, 

3.  BUILD  A  SUPPORT  NETWORK 

o   Talk  with  friends  and  family  members. 

o   Talk  with  co-workers  that  you  trust.  Often  sexual  harassment  is 
not  an  isolated  incident. 

o   Request  written  statements  from  witnesses. 


4.  TALK  TO  YOUR  UNION 

o   Discuss  the  situation  with  your  union  representative  or  steward. 

o   Present  the  representative  with  a  copy  of  your  documentation. 

o   File  a  grievance.  Check  your  contract  provisions  for  any  time 
restrictions  for  filing  a  complaint.  Some  contracts  include 
language  on  the  time  frame  tor  fi  ling  a  grievance  from  the  alleged 
act  or  occurence. 

5.  TALK  TO  THE  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  OFFICER 

o   Report  to  your  organization's  sexual  harassment  officer  if  the 
harassment  continues.  Discuss  the  incident(s)  and  any  actions 
that  you  have  taken.  The  officer  will  then  conduct  an 
investigation.  Note:  If  your  organization  does  not  have  a  sexual 
harassment  officer,  contact  your  personnel  office  to  determine  the 
proper  channels. 

6.  PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  MANAGEMENT  LEVEL 

o   If  the  officer  or  supervisor  fails  to  take  action,  take  your 
complaint  to  the  next  level.  Identify  the  proper  person  at  your 

workplace  and  give  that  person  a  copy  of  your  documentation. 

o   Record  the  names  of  all  the  supervisors  that  you  have  spoken  with, 
and  what  actions  they  took.   Include  specifics:  names,  dates  and 
times. 

7.  FILE  A  COMPLAINT 

o   It  is  advisable  to  attempt  to  first  resolve  the  situation  through 
the  internal  procedures  at  your  workplace. 

o   If  your  employer  does  not  take  any  action  to  stop  the  harassment, 
or  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
file  a  complaint  with  one  of  the  government  agencies  listed  in  the 
Resources  section  of  this  guide. 

o   You  may  also  wish  to  file  a  civil  lawsuit  in  state  or  federal 
court.  If  so,  in  Massachusetts  you  muse  file  at  either  MCAD  or 
EEOC  (please  see  the  Government  Resources  section  of  this 
handbook).  Other  agencies  listed  take  complaints  but  only 
informally  negotiate  settlements. 
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D.     EMPLOYER  RESPONSIBILITY 

As  sexual  harassment  has  received  attention  in  the  media  and  at 
the  workplace,  courts  and  legislatures  have  been  clarifyinq  definitions, 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  victims  and  employers.  Court  decisions 
and  laws  have  solidly  placed  liability  and  responsibility  on  employers. 

Employers  have  responded  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  important 
for  employers  to  know  the  legal  definition  of  sexual  harassment  and  their 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  Employers  must  then  develop  a  policy  and 
grievance  procedure  for  their  workplace,  and  provide  all  employees  with 
that  information.  Sexual  harassment  must  be  taken  seriously  by  the 
employer:  all  employees  should  be  clearly  told  that  sexual  harassment 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

As  an  employer,  you  may  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  all  of 
your  supervisors,  employees,  clients,  customers  and  vendors  who  engage  in 
sexual  harassment. 

Legal  Decisions:  Clarifying  the  Responsibility  of  Employers 

In  recent  years,  the  courts  and  legislatures  have  provided 
guidance  in  defining  and  delineating  responsibility  for  sexual 
harassment.  As  awareness  of  sexual  harassment  increases,  responsibility 
for  addressing  sexual  harassment  has  often  been  placed  with  the 
employer.  It  is  therefore  important  that  employers  review  the  following 
legal  developments. 

Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  Guidelines  (1981):  The 
EEOC  has  stated  that,  "...an  employer  is  responsible  for  its  acts  and 
those  of  its  agents  and  supervisory  employees  with  respect  to  sexual 
harassment  regardless  of  whether  the  specific  acts  complained  of  were 
authorized  or  even  forbidden  by  the  employer  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  employer  knew  or  should  have  known  of  their  occurrence."   Section 
1604.11. 

Bundy  v.  Jackson  ,  641  F.  2d  934  (D.C.  Cir.  1981)  -  The  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit  Court  held  that  a  "hostile  work  environment"  created  by 
sexual  harassment  was  a  form  of  sex  discrimination  under  Title  VII.   In 
other  words,  if  the  collective  atmosphere  at  the  workplace  is 
characterized  by  sexual  insults  and  actions,  an  employee  adversely 
affected  could  then  file  a  sexual  harassment  complaint. 

Meritor  Savings  Bank  v.  Vinson  ,  106  S.Ct.  2399  (1986)  -  The  Vinson  case 
was  a  landmark  case  in  the  development  of  sexual  harassment  policy.  For 
the  first  time,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  sexual 
harassment  was  a  form  of  sex  discrimination.  In  addition,  the  court  held 
that:  1)  sexual  harassment  does  not  need  to  result  in  a  tangible  economic 
loss;  2)  employers  may  be  liable,  but  are  not  automatically  liable,  for 
harassment  by  a  supervisor;  3)  the  existence  of  a  nondiscrimination 
policy  and  grievance  procedure  does  not  relieve  the  employer  from 
liability. 


College-Town  v.  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  ,  400 
Mass.  156  (Mass.  1987)  -  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  held 
that  sexual  harassment  violates  the  Commonwealth's  anti-discrimination 
statute.  Expanding  upon  the  holding  in  Vinson,  the  SJC  held  that 
employers  would  be  held  vicariously  liable  for  sexual  harassment 
conducted  by  their  supervisors.  Additionally,  the  employer  would  be  held 
liable  whether  or  not  the  employee  reported  the  harassment  to  someone 
in  the  organization  and  whether  or  not  the  employer  knew  or  should  have 
known  about  the  harassment. 

While  the  majority  of  sexual  harassment  cases  involve  employment 
and  education  situations,  a  recent  Massachusetts  decision  recognized  the 
detrimental  effects  of  sexual  harassment  in  a  housing  case.  In  Gnerre  v. 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  402  Mass.  502  (Mass. 
1988),  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judical  Court  held  that  a  landlord  who 
sexually  harasses  a  tenant  can  be  held  liable  under  Massachusetts' 
antidiscrimination  statute  when  the  harassment  creates  a  hostile  living 
environment  for  the  tenant. 

*       -k  -k  -k  -k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 

In  light  of  these  decisions,  employers  clearly  have  an  affirmative 
duty  to  ensure  that  the  workplace  is  free  of  sexual  harassment.  Public 
education  for  all  employees  is  crucial  to  working  towards  that  end.  Such 
education  is  a  new  responsibility  for  today's  employers.  In  addition,  a 
comprehensive  policy  and  grievance  procedure  should  be  in  place,  and  an 
investigation  format  should  be  developed.  Each  organization  should 
designate  a  person  who  is  knowledgeable  about  sexual  harassment  laws  and 
procedures  who  will  investigate  complaints. 

Guidelines  for  Establishing  a  Sexual  Harassment  Policy 

Work  with  your  personnel  department  and  affirmative  action  officers  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  policy.  Examine  other  sexual  harassment  policies 
and  adapt  a  policy  to  your  workplace.  Among  the  areas  that  should  be 
included  in  your  policy  are  the  following: 


1.  Designate  a  person  as  a  sexual  harassment  officer.  The  person  may  be 
the  affirmative  action  officer  or  someone  in  your  personnel  department. 
Training  for  that  officer  is  strongly  recommended. 

2.  Define  sexual  harassment  and  include  examples  in  the  organization's 
policy. 

3.  Indicate  that  the  policy  applies  to  all  phases  of  employment: 
recruiting,  hiring,  transfer,  promotion,  salary  negotiations,  training 
and  termination. 

4.  Indicate  that  the  policy  applies  to  all  employees  regardless  of  their 
job  level. 
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5.  Include  the  name  of  the  person  that  will  handle  sexual  harassment 
grievances.  Stress  that  the  procedure  is  confidential. 

o     In  some  instances,  an  individual  might  not  feel  comfortable 
with  the  designated  sexual  harassment  officer  (perhaps  the 

officer  is  a  friend  of  the  alleged  harasser,  etc.). 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  a  neutral  oerson 

can  investigate  the  claim. 

6.  Outline  the  complaint  procedure  and  briefly  describe  the  steps  that 
will  be  taken  in  the  investigatory  process. 

7.  Provide  every  employee  with  a  copy  of  the  policy.  The  policy  should 
also  be  posted  in  a  visible  common  area.  THE  POLICY  SHOULD  BE  ISSUED  BY 
THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE. 


Guidelines  for  Handling  a  Complaint 


In  the  complaint  procedure,  the  role  of  the  sexual  harassment 
officer  is  to  remain  neutral  until  all  facts  are  discovered.  Throughout 
the  process,  it  is  important  to  document  all  proceedings:  discussions, 
telephone  conversations,  and  correspondence.  Maintain  your  written 
records  in  a  safe  location,  and  keep  the  investigation  as  private  as 
possible. 

Take  care  to  distinguish  between  factual  reports  and  hearsay. 

Witnesses  or  employees  you  interview  may  believe  that  the  information 
they  are  relaying  is  factual,  but  unless  the  witness  or  employee  was 
personally  present  to  hear  or  see  what  happened,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

When  conducting  the  investigation,  take  care  to  keep  the  matter  as 
confidential  as  possible.  When  interviewing  witnesses,  request  that  they 
not  speak  about  the  investigation.  When  interviewing  employees  who  were 

not  direct  witnesses,  you  may  wish  to  pose  general  questions  such  as: 
"Have  you  noticed  any  tension  in  the  office?";  "Have  you  noticed  any 
changes  in  behavior?";  Did  you  notice  any  behavior  that  surprised  or 
disturbed  you?" 

It  is  important  to  tell  both  the  complainant  and  the  alleged 
harasser  that  your  role  is  as  an  impartial  investigator.  You  should  set 
aside  your  personal  feelings  concerning  the  employees  involved  or  the 
issues  involved. 
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Document  the  Corro Taint: 

o     If  an  employee  comes  to  you,  document  the  complaint.  Try  to  get 
as  soecific  es  possible:  names,  dates,  --~es,  witnesses,  actions, 
etc.  If  you  are  not  the  designated  sexual  harassment  office-, 
document  the  claim  and  give  the  information  to  the  appropriate 
individual. 
o     Maintain  objectivity  while  discussing  the  following  with  the 
individual  filing  the  complaint: 

What  happened? 

Who  is  the  alleged  harasser? 

Where  and  when  did  the  alleged  incident  take  place 

Did  anyone  else  witness  the  incidert" 

Is  this  ire  only  incident,  or  have  there  been  othe^: 

What  did  you  do? 

What  did  you  say? 

What  were  your  feelings  at  the  time?  Now? 

Did  you  talk  to  anyone  else  about  it? 

Did  you  document  the  incident? 

What  remedy  do  you  suggest?  What  would  you  like  to  see 

happen  to  the  alleged  harasser? 

o     The  officer  should  inform  the  enjlo.ee  about  the  conization' s 

se  .al  harassment  policies  and  grievance  procedures  and  answer  any 
: .  e  s :  - :  -  s . 

o     The  off'ce-  should  tel  the  employee  to  report  any  repetition  of 
the  harassment  or  any  reprisals  by  the  alleged  harasse-. 


Investigate  tre  Tr-r'a^t: 

o     The  sexual  harassment  officer  meets  with  the  alleged  haresse-. 
The  : barges  should  be  read  and  the  allege;  'i-iss^-   r -  .en  the 
opportunity  to  respond.  Document  the  res::"se. 


"-   tne   =  "ege:   'i---s$z-  ;:---'•—$   :r=   :    ares,    -e   s-c":   :e  ;-".=' 

warning.     You  may  wish  to  place  a  written  warning  in  his  person] 
file.     3:-e£3  '.i:     e-iss'e^t  wil     r:t  re  -:"e-=ie:   ■"-  --s 

:-:*3:e,    i-z  --i:   --   :-e   -a-ess^e--   :;"-'-. es   z~sz  -": '  -'- in- 
action      including  the  oossibility  of  termination)  wil"1   be  takei 
Educate  the  person  on  the  effects   and   implications  co  victims, 
-e-esse-s.    =r:   e~r':.. e-s. 


': 


o     If  the  alleged  harasser  does  not  confirm  the  charges,  the  sexual 
harassment  officer  should  initiate  an  investigation. 

o     The  investigation  should  be  completed  in  a  timely  and  thorough 
manner:  it  is  best  to  resolve  the  situation  as  quickly  as 
possible.  An  investigation  may  include:  direct  interviews  with 
the  parties  involved;  interviews  with  witnesses  and  others 
involved;  and  observation  of  the  workplace. 

o     If  there  are  no  witnesses  and  no  evidence  to  support  the 

allegation,  you  may  ask  other  employees  for  their  observations  of 
the  interactions  between  the  comnlainant  and  the  alleged 
harasser.   This  should  be  done  in  a  very  confidential  and 
delicate  manner.  Ask  if  they  have  observed  any  of  the  alleged 
behavior.  Also,  inquire  as  to  what  their  interactions  have  been 
with  the  alleged  harasser  and  the"  complainant. 

o  Look  at  the  personnel  records  of  the  alleged  harasser  and  the 
complainant  to  determine  if  there  are  any  incidents  that  will 
assist  you  in  resolving  this  complaint. 

o     Any  parties  who  cooperate  in  the  investigation  should  be  assured 
that  their  involvement  will  not  result  in  retaliation  or  reprisal 
by  the  employer. 

Resolve  the  Complaint: 

o     Following  an  investigation,  the  sexual  harassment  officer  must 
make  a  determination.  If  the  complaint  is  found  to  be  valid, 
immediate  corrective  action  must  be  taken.  You  should  include  an 
order  to  the  harasser  to  stop  the  behavior.  Possible  actions 
include:  a  written  or  oral  reprimand;  suspension;  sensitivity 
training;  or  termination. 

o     Both  the  victim  and  the  harasser  should  receive  a  letter  from  the 
•  sexual  harassment  officer  detailing  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  and  what  actions  (if  any)  will  be  taken. 
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E.     PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

While  some  forms  of  sexual  harassment  are  blatant,  many  actions 
are  subtle.  Just  as  the  target  of  sexual  harassment  may  not  realize  that 
the  behavior  constitutes  sexual  harassment,  the  harasser  may  not  be  aware 
that  his  actions  are  offensive  and  illegal. 

Increasingly,  employers  are  providing  their  employees  with 
educational  materials  on  sexual  harassment.  Public  education  serves 
several  important  functions: 

o     Employees/employers  learn  what  constitutes  sexual  harassment,  the 
effects  of  harassment,  and  the  appropriate  grievance  procedures 
developed  for  their  workplace; 

o     All  employees  are  informed  of  the  consequences  of  sexual 
harassment  to  the  harasser  and  the  organization; 

o     A  workplace  free  of  sexual  harassment  must  be  created. 


Public  education  efforts  may  be  in  the  form  of  written  materials, 
a  film,  and/or  a  speaker.  Some  employers  have  presented  workshops  where 
learning  takes  place  through  role-playing  and  participation.  Choose  the 
type  of  program  that  will  provide  thorough  education  and  that  is 
appropriate  for  your  workplace.  Written  information  should  include  a 
contact  name  and  telephone  number  of  someone  in  your  organization.  A 
workshop  or  seminar  format  is  recommended,  as  a  professional  presentation 
conveys  management's  seriousness  and  allows  for  questions  and  direct 
participation. 

Suggestions  for  a  Public  Education  Campaign 

1.  Offer  a  balanced  presentation:  effects  of  sexual  harassment  upon 
the  victim  and  the  liability  of  the  employer  should  be  discussed. 

2.  Encourage  questions  at  a  presentation,  but  offer  participants  the 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  in  a  private  setting. 

3.  Treat  the  matter  seriously:  sexual  harassment  profoundly  affects 
victims  and  harassers.  The  presentation  should  be  comprehensive 
and  professional. 

4.  Provide  resource  materials  on  community  services. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


An  individual  who  has  been  harassed  may  eventually  wish  to  file  a 
complaint  against  the  harasser.  There  are  a  number  of  government 

agencies  which  investigate  sexual  harassment  claims  without  costs  to  the 
complainant. 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  the  procedures  utilized  by 
these  agencies.  Though  the  procedures  vary,  the  following  suggestions 
may  facilitate  the  process. 

1.  When  you  select  the  appropriate  agency,  bring  a  copy  of  your 
documentation.  At  the  initial  appointment  a  complaint  form  is 

completed.  Be  sure  to  include  a  variation  of  the  following 
statement  on  the  form:  "The  incidents  described  above  are  the 
occurrences  that  I  can  recall  at 'this  time". 

2.  Record  the  name  of  your  caseworker,  and  the  proper  phone  number. 
Though  caseworkers  often  have  a  heavy  caseload,  it  is  important  to 
maintain  contact. 

3.  Most  agencies  allow  a  third  party  to  sit  in  on  the  meeting. 
Please  call  the  agency  to  find  out  about  their  procedures. 

4.  You  will  notice  that  some  agencies  are  authorized  to  issue  a 
right-to-sue  letter.  Massachusetts  law  requires  that  an 

individual  first  go  through  the  administrative  process  before 
turning  to  the  legal  system.  The  administrative  agency  will  issue 
a  right-to-sue  letter  which  enables  you  to  file  in  court.  If  you 
have  decided  to  go  through  the  legal  system,  you  may  wish  to  go  to 

an  agency  that  has  a  short  time  period  for  the  letter.  It  is 
recommended  that  you  obtain  a  right-to-sue  letter  should  you  ever 
wish  to  pursue  a  lawsuitT* 
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GOVERNMENT  RESOURCES 


State  Office  of  Affirmative  Action 

One  Ashburton  Place  (McCormack  Building),  Room  303 

Boston,  MA   02108 

727-7441 

Hours:  8:45  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 


The  State  Office  of  Affirmative  Action  is  responsible  for  the 

implementation  of  affirmative  action  policies  and  programs  within 

the  secretariats  and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  State 
Government. 

Procedure:  The  grievance  procedure  is  initiated  by  a  person  filing  a 
complaint  with  her  agency  affirmative  action  manager.  The  Agency 
affirmative  action  manager  implements  and  monitors  the  grievance 
procedure  at  the  agency  level.  If  the  complaint  is  not  resolved  at 

the  agency  level,  the  person  may  appeal  the  case  to  the  secretariat 
level.  The  Secretariat  affirmative  action  manager  implements  and 

monitors  the  grievance  procedure  at  the  secretariat  level.  If  the 
complaint  is  not  resolved  at  the  secretariat  level,  it  may  then  be 
appealed  to  the  State  Office  of  Affirmative  Action.  In  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  No.  227,  the  Director  of  the  office  is  charged 
with  rendering  a  decision  in  the  case. 
Costs:  No  fee  for  filing  a  complaint. 

Eligible  for  Assistance:  The  grievance  procedure  is  available  to 
minority,  female,  Vietnam  era  veteran,  and  disabled  employees 
(including  consultants  and  interns),  and  applicants  for  employment, 
of  each  executive  office,  agency,  department,  board,  commission,  or 
sub-division  within  the  executive  branch  of  government  that  hires, 
promotes,  trains,  recruits,  terminates,  transfers  or  lays-off 
persons.  The  procedure  is  also  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
of  any  Authority  or  recipient  of  state  funds  who  voluntarily  adopts 
a  policy  pursuant  to  Executive  orders  No.  227  or  246. 
Right  -to-Sue  letter:  Not  applicable  to  this  procedure. 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

John  F.  Kennedy  Building,  Room  409B 

Boston,  MA   02203 

565-3200 

Hours:  8:30  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 


Procedure:  The  individual  must  fill  out  a  written  complaint,  which 
is  then  reviewed  by  an  Equal  Employment  specialist.  The  specialist 
will  interview  other  parties  involved  (e.g.  the  accused  harasser, 
witnesses,  etc.)  and  will  attempt  to  resolve  the  situation. 
Investigations  may  be  conducted  without  direct  interaction  between 
the  accuser  and  the  accused.  The  office  issues  one  of  the  following 
findings:  1)  cause;  2)  no  cause.  Formal  conciliation  follows  a  cause 
determination.  If  the  person  filing  the  complaint  is  dissatisfied 
with  E.E.O.C.'s  finding,  s/  he  can  file  a  complaint  in  federal 
district  court. 

Costs:  No  fee  for  filing  a  complaint  or  for  legal  services. 
Eligible  for  Assistance:  Any  employee  in  the  Boston  area  working 
at  an  office  comprised  of  15  or  more  employees,  or  at  an  employment 
agency  or  labor  union,  and  the  incident  must  have  occurred  no  more 
than  300  days  prior  to  the  filing  date. 

Right  to  sue  letter:  Will  be  issued  on  request  after  180  days  from 
the  date  the  charge  is  filed  or  automatically  following  a  no  cause 
determination. 
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Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  (MCAD) 

1  Ashburton  Place  (McCormack  Building),  Room  601 

Boston,  MA   02108 

727-3990 

Hours:  9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 


Procedure:  MCAD  serves  as  a  neutral  fact-finding  agency,  which 
attempts  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties.  The  individual  must 
file  a  written  and  notarized  complaint,  which  is  then  reviewed  by  an 
MCAD  investigator.  After  completing  an  investigation,  MCAD  issues  a 
preliminary  finding  of  1)  probable  cause;  or  2)  lack  of  probable 
cause  that  discrimination  has  occurred.  If  probable  cause  is  found, 
the  case  is  assigned  to  an  attorney  in  MCAD's  legal  department  for 
conciliation  and  settlement  efforts.  If  conciliation  efforts  are 
unsuccessful,  the  case  is  certified  for  a  public  hearing.  A 
Commission  attorney  will  be  assigned  to  represent  you  at  the  hearing 
if  you  don't  have  private  counsel.  The  hearing  is  held  before  a 
neutral  hearing  commissioner  who  issues  a  written  decision.  An 
appeal  of  that  decision  may  be  brought  to  the  full  Commission,  which 
also  issues  a  written  decision.  That  decision  may  then  be  appealed 
to  the  Superior  Court. 

Costs:  No  fee  for  filing  a  complaint.  No  attorney's  fees. 
Eligible  for  Assistance:  Any  individual  in  the  public  or  private 
sector  excluding  Federal  government  employees,  and  employees  who 
work  for  an  employer  with  less  than  6  employees. 
Time  Deadlines  for  Filing:  A  complaint  must  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  within  six  months  of  the  alleged  discriminatory  act.  A 
court  complaint  may  be  filed  within  three  years  of  the  alleged 
discrimination,  but  you  must  file  at  the  commission  before 
proceeding  to  Court. 

Court  filing:  Permission  to  remove  a  case  to  state  court  must  be 
requested  from  the  Commission  within  the  first  ninety  (90)  days  of 
filing.  After  90  days,  permission  is  not  required,  but  you  must 
notify  the  Commission  that  you  have  filed  in  court. 
Right  to  sue  letter:  Can  be  issued  at  any  time. 
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Office  of  Affirmative  Action 
Boston  City  Hall,  Room  612 

Boston,  MA   02201 

725-3361 

Hours:  9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 


Procedure:  The  individual  files  a  complaint  and  discusses  the 
situation  with  a  representative  from  the  Office  of  Affirmative 

Action.  O.A.A.  attempts  to  resolve  the  situation  informally,  trying 
to  achieve  an  agreeable,  workable  resolution.  If  the  dispute  can  not 

be  resolved  informally,  the  O.A.A.  will  conduct  an  investigation  and 
will  attempt  to  substantiate  the  claim.  If  the  situation  can  not  be 
resolved  within  the  department,  the  Mayor's  office  can  intervene  and 
attempt  to  resolve  the  complaint.  If  the  person  filing  the  complaint 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  O.A.A.'s  finding,  she  can  file  with  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  or  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Costs:  No  fee  for  filing  a  complaint. 
Eligible  for  Assistance:  Any  city  employee. 

Right  to  sue  letter:  The  City  Office  of  Affirmative  Action  is  not 
authorized  to  issue  a  right  to  sue  letter. 
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Boston  Human  Rights  Commission 
Boston  City  Hall,  Room  716 

Boston,  MA  02201 

(617)  725-3562 

Hours:  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  (other  times  by 

special  arrangement) 

Procedure:  The  Human  Rights  Commission  investigates  complaints  and 
resolves  them  through  negotiations  if  possible.  An  individual  should 

first  call  the  Commission  and  speak  with  an  Investigator.  The 
Investigator  will  determine  whether  the  complaint  can  be  handled 
through  the  Commission's  office,  and  if  it  can,  it  will  be  assigned 
to  an  Investigator.  The  Investigator  will  then  schedule  an  intake 
session.  The  individual  will  file  a  written  complaint,  which  is 
notarized  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  alleged  harasser.  An  investigation 
is  conducted,  after  which  the  Commission  will  issue  a  finding  of  1) 
Probable  Cause,  or  2)  Lack  of  Probable  Cause  that  discriminaton  has 
occurred.  That  finding  may  be  appealed.   If  Probable  Cause  is 
determined,  the  case  may  then  be  settled,  mediated,  or  brought  to  a 
public  hearing.  If  the  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commission's 
finding,  s/he  can  file  with  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  or  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Costs:  No  fee  for  filing  a  complaint 
Eligible  for  assistance:  Any  person  employed  in  the  City  of  Boston; 

any  student  enrolled  in  a  university  located  in  Boston. 

Right  to  sue  letter:  The  Boston  Human  Rights  Commission  is  not 

authorized  to  issue  a  right  to  sue  letter. 
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COMMUNITY  RESOURCES* 


Governor's  Office  on  Women's  Issues 
State  House,  Room  109A 
Boston,  MA  02133 
(617)  727-7853 

The  Governor's  Office  on  Women's  Issues  relays  womens1 
budget,  legislative  and  policy  recommendations  to  the  Governor.  In 
addition,  the  Office  concentrates  on  select  policy  areas.  Current 
topics  include:  promotion  of  women  appointees  on  boards, 
commissions  and  judgeships;  sexual  harassment;  parental  leave;  older 
women's  issues;  and  women's  health  issues. 

National  Organization  for  Women  (N.O.W.) 
971  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 
(617)  782-3241 

The  National  Organization  for  Women  (N.O.W.)  seeks  to  improve 

the  quality  of  women's  lives  by  advancing  equal  opportunities  in 
employment  and  education. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League  (W.E.A.L.) 

P.O.  Box  1214 

Cambridge,  MA  02238 

(617)  837-5859  or  (617)  254-1729 

Advances  economic  equity  for  women. 


*  This  is  a  partial  listing  of  women's  organizations  that  provide 
information  on  sexual  harassment. 
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Massachusetts  Bar  Association  (617)  542-9103 

Legal  Referral  Service 

Hours:  9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 

Multi-lingual  Services 


The  Referral  service  has  listings  attorneys  with  experience 
in  sexual  harassment  cases.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
referral.  The  Bar  Association  has  established  a  set  rate  for 
a  30-minute  consultation.  After  the  initial  meeting,  the 
client  decides  whether  to  hire  that  attorney.  Fees  are 
arranged  by  the  client  and  the  attorney. 


**  The  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  also  has  a  Speakers  Bureau. 
Organizations  can  request  a  speaker  on  a  variety  of  topics.  For 
more  information,  contact:  (517)  542-3602 
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National  Lawyers  Guild  (617)  227-7008 

Legal  Referral  Service 
(Greater  Boston  area  only) 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 
Multi-lingual  Services 


The  Referral  service  has  a  listing  of  attorneys  that 
specialize  in  women's  issues.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
referral.  The  National  Lawyers  Guild  referral  service  has 
established  a  set  rate  for  a  30-minute  consultation.  After 
the  initial  meeting,  the  client  decides  whether  to  hire  that 
attorney.  Fees  are  arranged  between  the  client  and  the 
attorney. 


*  You  may  want  to  contact  your  local  chapter  of  the  3ar 

Association.  Check  the  telephone  yellow  pages  under  "Lawyer 
Referral  Services". 


Community  women's  centers  may  also  be  able  to  provide  assistance, 
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Examples  of  Sexual  Harassment- 


Example  1 : 

Supervisor  John  Jones  constantly  tells  graphic  jokes  that  demean 

women.  Employee  Jane  Thomas  has  iust  been  tranf erred  to  the 
department,  and  she  is  very   uncomfortable  in  the  office.  She  voices 

her  disapproval  of  the  jokes,  and  John  replies:  "Oh,  you've  got  to 
lighten  up.  We  like  to  tell  jokes  here,  and  no  one  has  ever 
complained."  Three  other  women  in  the  department  don't  seem  to  be 
affected  by  the  behavior. 

Resolution: 

The  sexual  harassment  officer  interviewed  the  other  women  and 
discovered  that  they  did  not  like  the  jokes  either  but  were  intimidated 
by  Jones.  The  officer  spoke  with  John  Jones,  and  explained  that  the 
jokes  were  a  form  of  sexual  harassment.  Jones  was  verbally  warned  that 
the  behavior  must  stop  and  that  if  the  behavior  was  repeated  immediate 
disciplinary  action  would  be  taken.  The  entire  department  received 
public  education  materials  on  sexual  harassment. 

Example  2: 

Co-worker  Carol  Smith  has  noticed  that  Employee  David  Johnson  is 
advancing  in  the  company.  Carol  begins  to  make  suggestive  comments  to 
David.  He  does  not  say  anything  to  Carol  because  he  is  shocked  and 

embarassed.  As  Carol  continues  to  harass  David,  he  develops  painful 
headaches  and  is  out  from  work  more  frequently. 

Resolution: 

The  personnel  officer  speaks  with  Carol,  who  denies  the  behavior.  When 
speaking  with  Carol,  the  personnel  officer  senses  her  animosity  towards 

David.  The  personnel  officer  speaks  with  Elizabeth,  who  works  with 
Carol  and  David.  She  states  that  she  has  noticed  that  David  has  been 
visibly  upset  around  Carol.  The  personnel  officer  checks  David's 
timesheets  and  notes  that  there  were  no  absences  prior  to  the  reported 
incidents  and  that  there  were  absences  each  day  after  a  reported 
incident.  The  personnel  officer  gives  Carol  a  written  warning,  along 
with  educational  materials  on  sexual  harassment. 

*The  incidences  described  are  not  based  upon  specific  cases,  but  rather,  are 
representative  of  the  types  of  situations  that  occur  at  the  workplace.  The 
names  have  been  fabricated.  The  resolutions  are  meant  as  suggestions: 
situations  are  resolved  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
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Example  3: 

Employee  Kathy  Smith  is  up  for  an  employment  review  and  she  is  hoping 
to  get  a  promotion.  Supervisor  Larry  Lawrence  walks  into  the  employee 
lounge  to  find  Kathy  alone  having  lunch.  Larry  sits  next  to  Kathy  and 
puts  his  hand  on  her  leg  and  says,  "  I  know  you're  probably  nervous 
about  next  week.  If  you  come  over  to  my  place  tonight,  I'll  make  sure 
that  you  get  a  promotion."  Co-worker  Dan  Daniels  enters  the  lounge, 
and  Larry  quickly  begins  an  unrelated  conversation.  Kathy  is  angry  but 
feels  vulnerable,  as  Larry  is  one  of  three  people  on  the  review 
committee.  Kathy  does  not  go  to  Larry's  home. 

Resolution: 

Kathy  reports  the  incident  to  the  sexual  harassment  officer 
immediately.  The  officer  speaks  with  Dan  Daniels,  who  relays  that  he 
did  walk  into  the  lounge  and  thought  that  Kathy  looked  very   upset.  He 
also  commented  that  he  was  surprised  at  how  close  the  two  were  sitting. 
The  sexual  harassment  officer  speaks  with  Larry,  and  writes  a  written 
reprimand  for  Larry's  file.  Larry  is  disqualified  from  sitting  on  the 
employment  review  committee.  The  officer  also  makes  arrangements  for 
Kathy  and  Larry  to  work  in  separate  areas.  The  entire  workplace  is 
required  to  attend  a  workshop  on  sexual  harassment. 

Example  4: 

Employee  Ron  Jones  makes  comments  about  the  clothes  that  employee  Sue 
Smith  wears  and  about  her  body.  Ron  would  usually  make  comments  to  Sue 
when  they  were  in  a  group  of  co-workers. 

Resolution: 

The  personnel  officer  interviewed  several  co-workers  who  had  heard  the 
comments.  The  co-workers  were  able  to  give  specific  examples  of  his 
inappropriate  behavior,  and  commented  that  it  was  apparent  that  Ron 
thought  that  he  was  "impressing"  Sue.  The  personnel  officer  recommended 
that  Sue  write  a  memo  to  Ron  outlining  the  inappropriate  behavior,  how 
it  made  her  feel,  and  that  she  wanted  the  behavior  to  stop.  The 
personnel  officer  recorded  the  complaint  in  Ron's  personnel  file.  Ron 
ceased  making  the  comments. 
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